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Chemistry for Farmers. No. 22. 
COMPOUNDS OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Phosphorus and Hydrogen.—In our last number 
we observed, that the substanée called phosphorus, 
combined with other bodies, and that its com- 
pounds were possessed of various properties, 
They have received the name of phosphurets, 
With hydrogen it forms a gaseous substance which 
is very light, and which takes fire when it comes 
in contact with the common air. This is often- 
times formed naturally by the decomposition of an- 
imal matters, and it is not impossible that those ap- 
pearances known by the name of Jack o’ Lanterns, 
or Will with the Wisp, are owing to combinations 
of phosphorus and Hydrogen. 

If you wish to make it artificially, the following 
process is a good one— 

Take a retort and fill it full of water in which 
pearlash or salaeratus has been dissolved—the re- 
tort should be filled perfectly full, so that no com- 
mon air is leftin it. Place in it some pieces of 
phosphorus, and put your thumb upon the ieak 
and plunge it into a basin partly fille d with a simi- 
lar solution of pearlash. The retort should then 
be fastened down, and heat applied—a decomposi- 
tion will then take place—a part of the hydrogen 
of the water unites with a portion of phosphorus, 
forms the gaseous substance in question, and pas- 
ses out of the nose of the retort, rises to the sur- 
face of the water, and takes fire. A better way of 
making itis to throw apiece of the phosphuret of 
lime into water—this substance will be described 
when we come to lime. 

As we before stated, this substance is frequently 
formed by the decaying of animal substances.— 
Fish when beginning to putrify give out a faint 
light, and it has been found that fish-bones con- 
tain a large quantity of phosphorus. Jt is not im- 
probable that the luminous vapors which have been 
seen rising from crowded grave-yards, as well as 
the flashes of light which have been seen jn the at- 

mosphere, oftentimes may be owing to the pres- 
ence of this gas, and that the visions of ghosts and 
spectres and Ho b-goblins, and the tales of terror 
and fright, may be all owing to this harmless sub- 
siance, rising from the putritying mass below, and 
giving out phosphurretted hydrogen, as the parti- 
cles separate from the original body, 
their respective elements. , 


Phosphorus and Oxygen. The union “of pnos- 
phorus with that part of the atmosphere called ox- 
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quantities or proportions in 


which Unites with oxygen, and of 
course t ed a weaker and a stron- 
ger one; one is called phosphorous 
acid. Ino prepare the phosphoric acid the 


most direct way would be to burn the phosphorus 
in a jar of oxygen gas. This constitutes one of the 
most splendid experiments in the whole range of 
Chemistry. In order to do it—first fill a jar with 
oxygen gas—put something into a plate that skall 
rise above the water, at the bottom ; a small orick 
bat does very well. On this lay a piece of phos- 
phorus the size of a pea. Let an assistant stand 
by with a wire slightly heated in his hand. Then 
slip a smooth piece of board under the mouth of 
the jar, sufficiently large to cover it over—lift it out 
of the trough and just as you are ready to put over 
the phosphorus, let your assistant touch it with the 
heated wire. Slip away the ‘board and place the 
jar over the piece. A most brilliant combustion of 
the phosphorus takes place giving out a light al- 
tnost equal to the sun. 


The union is very rapid. The acid is formed 
and is dissolved in the water. This acid unites 
with various substances and the compounds receive 
the name of phosphates. One of these, viz: the 
phosphate of lime is said to be an ingredient in 
wheat. 


Phosphorus and Nitrogen. This substance has 
not as yet we believe been directly combined with 
the part of the atmosphere called nitrogen. 

Phosphorus and Chlorine. These two substan- 
ces unite very readily. If you should drep a piece 
of phosphorus into a jar of chlorine it will instant- 
ly take fire and burn, and a whitish volatile sub- 
stance is formed. One grain of phosphorus ab- 
sorbs 8 cubic inches of chlorine. It is not of any 
use as yet in ‘he arts. 


Phosphorus and Iodine.—If you should put a 
small piece of phosphorus into a wine glass and 
throw upon it a small quantity of lodine—in a 
short time a bright flame will burst forth and a 
comvination of the two substances will take place, 
which may be called phosphuret of Iodine. This 
compound is of a reddish color, and like the las:, 
is not of much use, as yet, in the arts. 


Phosphorus and Carbon.—These two substances 
combine together, and form phosphuret of Carbon. 
‘The easiest way of preparing it is to throw phos- 
phate of lime into water. Afier all the gas has es- 
caped, add a quantity of muriatic acid—and then 
strain it. You will find a soft yellowish compound 
upon the filtre—T his is phospburet of carbon, and 
must have been formed in some way when the 
phosphuret of lime was prepared, and as the mu- 


riatic acid dissolved all the lime it was left on the 
filtre. 


It will burn, the phosphorus being consum- 
ed & the carbon being covered by the phosphoric 
acid which is formed, remains behind. Other com- 
pounds of, substance will be mertion- 








ed as} réspective substances to be 
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Use and Preservation of Potatoes, &c. &c. 

This being the season for digging and storing po- 
tatoes, it may not be amiss to give a few hints up- 
on the subject, albeit we may recapitulate only 
such as may have been before often printed and 
often read. We may be allowed to preface our 
remarks, we trow, with a few words in regard to 
some of the uses to which this inestimable root 
can be put these hard times. And first and fore- 
most, it makes a valuable article to mix with flour 
for bread. For this purpose they should be care- 
fully boiled, and some prefer not to have them 


thoroughly done—then mash them up fine and if 


necessary, pass them through a fine culender or 
wire sieve—at any rate make them fine and mix 
them with your flour—a little experience will 
teach you the right proportions-—as some like 
more than others, Much of the goodness depends 
upon how they are boiled. If they are complete- 
ly soaked and water-logged, as a sailor would call it, 
much of their goodness is destroyed. 

They should be taken out as soon as they are 
done—some prefer pouring off nearly all the water 
vefore they are quite done, and letting them steam 
a little before they are finally taken off. 

The great art of preserving potatoes consists in 
this: keep them moist and cool—not so moist as 
to make them watery, nor so ceolas to freeze 
them. Let them be as little exposed to the light 
as possible. The direct rays of the sun have an 
injurious action upon them, rendering them rancitl 
or strong. We like the plan of putting sods at the 
bottom and sides of the bin, and when full sods at 
the top. it is as near keeping them in the ground 
as possible. 

When we consider the manifold uses to which 
potatoes are put we are nota little surprised that 
no more of them are raised, and yet there 
is hardly any thing which the farmer cultivates 
that can be raised so easily. We must depend 
more upon root crops than we have been in the 
habit of. Thesbort crops of corn and hay are sal- 
utary lessonsywWell calculated to make us think and 
look about us for the best substitutes, and thereby 
enabling us to see that Providence has not limited 
its blessings to one or two articles only, but that 
the whole range of the vegetable tribes are useful, 
if we would but inquire into their properties. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Look Out. 

Mr. Houmes :—!I am best pleased with those of 
your correspondents who write from actual exper- 
ience on the subject of agriculture or the mechan- 
ic arts, whether they have proved successful or the 
reverse. Ifthe reverse they may be equally bene- 
ficial as though successful, which has not been so 
viewed. We find writers sometimes willing to 
state their success in these things, though not as of- 
ten as we could wish, detailing their mode of man- 
agement and the result, but less often do we hear 
trom those who have failed in their hopes and ex- 
pectations. I should like to hear from those who 
have found themselves disappointed, as well as 
these who have succeeded in their expectations. 
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The last cold and dry season has been prolific of Kerrison’s — for Cider. “ - 
: : = been nip-| ‘The following rules for preserving cider, wi 
cnet. as ae pee yi bo apply to good cider only, for you cannot preserve 
ped with the frost, mine ameng * * &) bad cider. Let it be made of good sound winter 
now satisfied that had I planted it a little earlier in | apples, in cool weather, in the month of Novem- 
the season it would not thus have been spoiled.— ; ber or December, and let no water be mixed with it. 


a is ‘ohty | Put it inte” Clean hogsheads, (whiskey hogsheads 
Again, I was too mlesirous of obtaining ~ ste y lately emptied are best) and keep it ina place inva- 
great crop, as some have done, and therefore plan- | rinbly cool. Fermentation carries off the strength 


ted a variety which might have yielded largely in | of the cider ; therefore prevent it from fermenting 





an extraordinary good season for corn, but which | as much as possible. When it. 


I believe is uniformly later in arriving at maturity 


than the sinaller variety. Some of the smaller gets it, put in another half gal 


I have no duubt, taking a series of years together, 
are more sure, and on the whole much more pro- 
fitable than the larger kind, and even if the large 
kind ripens the meal made from any given quanti- 
ty of it is not so sweet, hearty and good, nor will it 
weigh as much per bushel. In the Selection of 
their seed J hope farmers will improve by the fail- 
ure the season past. J know we farmers are gen- 
erally inclined to think the variety we have long 
planted, and in good seasons it has given us a good 
crop, calculate on every season being favorable— 
we therefore will not change it. Is not this too 
much like every parent thinking all his neighbor’s 
children may tell untruths, but not so with his.— 
Enterprise should be always ready to go ahead— 
and it will not stop at father’s old track or kind of 


its a violent 









| degree of fermentation, put in 
| proof rectified apple whisk 
quantity 
there it can 
subsided 
k it off’ in- 


|of pure French brandy 
be had. As soon as the 
and the crude particles settlel 
to a clean hogshead.—After 
dergo a partial fermentation ; when it is observed 
to ferment, and after it has subsided, rack it off a- 
gain as before. If the crude particles are allowed 
|to remain in the hogshead, they wil! work up a- 
mong the cider during every fermentation, and in- 
jure it. When it is being racked off, it should be 
allowed to run with force into a large tub, and 
pumped from the tub into the hogshead ; this 
serves to break'the cider, and is highly beneficial du- 
ring the first and second racking. Every time it is 
racked, it must be bunged up tight, and the hogs- 
head kept full; but during the fermentation, the 
bung should be left out. There are other methods 
of refining and preserving cider, which are shorter 
and more certain, but cannot be pursued by farm- 
ers with advantage. The above method willbe 


corn. Why do you publish, and I and your nu- | found to answer all domestic purposes, 


inerous and valuable correspondents write but to 
awaken enterprise, experiment and trial, and to a- 
vail ourselves and benefit others of what we may 
discover? And may it not be that on the whole 
there may be more good corn raised in Maine by 
the failure of the last season? Let enterprise work 
and not run away, Look Ovr. 


, 





From the Saturday Courier. 
Cider. 


Messrs. Editors—Wishing to obtain some infor-, 
mation on the subject of making Cider, I have been. 


ba 


iuduced to address you on the subject, in hopegthat | is’ 


you could procure me a recipe for the preservation 
of that beverage. If you can send me one that will 





From the Horticultural Register. 
Horticulture in Maine. 


We are always pleased with the progress of Hor- 
ticulture, in whatever section of the country it 
may appear. It gives sure evidence of a corres- 
pondent improvement and refinement of taste in 
the individual or community who cherish and cul- 


| tivate this interesting pursuit.—As we have recent- 


visited the cities and some of the flourishing vil- 
of Maine, we present to our readers a few 
‘sketches of what fell under our observation, 
more particularly struck our attention. 

approach to the city of Portland by water, 
ily /picturesque and beautiful. Nature has 
done everything for the place. Its situation on a 
promontory is well known. Its appearance as we 







answer the purpose, | should be very thank = pass the fort, is perhaps equal in beauty, to any 


sides paying reasonably for the same. I wish wou 

to answer this immediately, and let me know what 

information you can get on the subject, and very 

much oblige your friend and subseriber, — —. 
Steubenville, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1836. 


Always desirous of obliging our country friends, 
and thinking, besides, that the manner of making 
nnd preserving cider to the best advantage, might 
be a subject of very general interest, we have taken 
some pains to answer the foregoing epistle from 
our Ohio correspondent. Our cityPefiners are gen- 
erally very tenacious of any particular advantage 
they nay possess in the way of improving and pre- 
serving liquors, und place so high an estimate on 
the value of their particular “art and mystery,” 
(uat the first cider monger, to whom we made ap- 
plication, actually had the modesty to ask us five 
hundred dollars for such information as we asked 
tor. Our friend, Kerrison, however, whose bot- 
tling establishment at the Exchange has long been 
celebrated for cider of peculiar soundness and ex- 
quisite flavor, has in a spirit of liberality, for which 
our country friends will no doubt feel greatly in- 
diebted to hin, furnished us with the following re- 
eipe, in reply to our correspondent. 

lu nddition, we take the liberty of adding a few 
sugg:s ions which may be of service. An expe- 
rienced writer insists that the apples should always 
be picked by hand, and those that are unsound 
should be thrown out, as well as those that have 
jain, so long on the ground as to acquire an earthy 
taste, Which is otherwise invariably unputed to the 
cider. The bruised and inferior apples should be 
placed in a heap by themselves for making an in- 
terior cider for vinegar. In pressing the pummice, 
hair-cloth should be used instead of straw, as the 
straw, when heated, gives a disagreeable taste to 
the cider, and in running from the press, the cider 
should pass through a hair sieve. 


other city in the Union. 

Nor are our expectations disappointed as we per- 
ambulate its streets; many of them are profusely 
adorned with shade trees, which appear to be an 
objeet of some importance to the inhabitants if we 
may judge from the number that have been'put 
out within a few years.—Attached to many of the 
residences, are neat gardens, though not extensive ; 
some of them we had the pleasure of visiting. 

The garden of M. P. Sawyer, Esq. contains the 
only green-house of any note in the city or vicini- 
ty. ‘This we visited, and found Mr Milne, who has 


and an ardent admirer of flowers. ‘There are two 
houses upon it,—The first a cold house for peach- 
es and grapes, fifty-three feet long. ‘The trees and 
vines were planted in it about the 20th June, 1835. 
The peach and some other trees are trained to the 
wall in a fine manner, and will. probably produce 
fruit another season. ‘The vines were in a highly 
healthy and luxuriant stare, and though they were 
so recently planted, yet they were loaded with fruit, 
mostly the Sweetwater and Chasselas. Mr Milne 
states that he had made liberal use of liquid ma- 
nure, applied to the roots. 

The other building is a common green-house or 
eonservatory, fifty feet long, devoted in part to 
grapes. We saw here in abundance, large rich 
clusters of the Black Hamburg, St Pe >rs and oth- 
er varieties; also a choice collection of green- 
house plants iacluding a few measllias. 

Very thrifty Isabeila and Sweet-water grapes 
covered the garden, laden with fruit, but so unpro- 
gga is the season that to all appearances very 

ittle of it will ripen. 

In the garden are about fifty varieties of the fin- 
est pears, many of them ina j alsoa 

assortment of fine pl 
ne gooseberries gnd bus 
| The climate is good for 












charge of it a man well skilled in his profession, | 
attempt to cultivatea few years since, but aban- 





but the peach is not successfully cultivated without 
protection, and is not often attempted. 

The garden is finely laid out, with gravel walks 
and oox edgings, and adorned with a profi - 
sion of flowers, among which were some good 
seedling dahlias in great perfection. Plants of Lo- 
belia cardinalis, the most perfect specimens we 
have ever seen, enriching the collection of herba- 

_ceous plants. Mr Milne stated that he had raised 
a great abundance of melons in some decayed hot- 
beds we observed in a corner of the garden, 

We visited another garden where preparations 
are making for the erection of a green-house of 
_repectable dimension, to be completed this fall; at 
this place we saw some fine flowers, but not jn 
great variety. 

We were highly gratified with the opportunity 
we had to visit a lady’s garden, which though a 
small one, was perfect in its kind, kept in fine or- 
der and displaying much taste in its enthusiastic 
proprietor. She has the greatest collection in a 
smali space we have ever seen. Here were some 
fine dahlias ; we recognised among them Dennisii, 
Widnall’s Jason, Fulgida perfecta, and other fine 
varieties, 

The Dahlia is as yet but little cultivated in this 
city ; we occasionally see them of inferior sorts, 
decorating the courts and garderis of some of the 
houses, but there appears but few amateurs who 
possess the new and more popular varieties ot this 
charming flower. From the eminences at the 
west and east ends of the city, there are some 
splendid views of the city, harbor and surrounding 
country. We notieed with pleasure, that most of 
the vicinity of Portland was highly decorated with 
numerous shade trees, in groves, groups, and sin- 
gle, which the good taste of the proprietors of the 
soil have spared as yet. Near the city is an exten- 
_Sive, and one of the finest groves of oaks we have 
everseen. There are some fine residences and 
well cultivated gardens about Portland, but asa 
general thing they are much below our expecta- 
tions, and fall far short, in point of cultivation of 
theenvirons of our own city. With the excep- 
tion of apples we saw but little fruit in Westbrook ; 
horticulture appears to be rather in the back ground 
here, as well as in other towns about the city; but 
from small beginnigs we witnessed in many places, 
we feel confident that it will assume that impor- 
tance in the minds of the community that it de- 
serves. The country from Portland to New Glon- 
cester is not very interesting’; there are, however, 
some fine orchards of apple. The premature frost 
which had taken place a few rights previous had 
casta gloom upon everything, destroying upon 
low and level places corn, beans, vines, &c. ‘The 
hills were in a great measure preserved from its de- 
stroying effects. 

In New Gloucester there is a succession of fine 
orchards of thrifty apple trees, interspersed with a 
few plums and pears, and here, and there an effort 
to raise a peach. Between this place and Dan- 
ville we passed a large tract of land, where there 
had been a prodigious waste of timber and wood. 
For a number of miles, the land on either side of 
the road, was covered with huge legs, partly burn- 
ed, lying in every direction, the appearance ot an 





doned and left to grow up toa thick brushwooed 
or second growth. In some places attempts were 
making to subdue, reclaim, and convert it into 
fruitful fields, and was undergoing the process of 
burning, piling logs, extracting stumps, &c. 

To those who are accustomed to all the refine- 
ments and juxuries of modern horticulture the 
prospect isa cheerless one of converting nature’s 
wilds into blooming gardens and luxuriant orch- 
ards. We saw in operation a stump extracter, an 
excellent instrument for raising and moving stuinps. 
In a wild country they must be of great import- 
ance tothe agriculturist. Where there isa scarcity 
of stones, stumps are much used for fences, and 
when properly laid, inake not only a fence which 
man or beast cannot have much inclinotion to pass, 
but durable, and in our estimation not unpleasant 
to the sight. 

Danville is situated on the Androscoggin river, 
opposite to Lewistor. Here is an immense water 
power, sufficient,it is said for sixty large cotton 
mills, of Lowell dimensions. Whata iew years 
ago was a lonely wild, is now growing up intoa 
lively flourishing village ; the sound of the ham- 


is. | mer is heard in every direction, giving evidence of 





its incrersing prosperity, and importance. Amid 
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id ri shich insi ing i , terprise that 

bustle attendant upon the rapid rise of a\ which insist on sharing in every ente 
ol eta it gave us pleasure that it does not en- | promises ample returns ; which can take no pleas- 
rose the whole mind of some men, who are most ure in prosperity in which it is not directly the re- 
ross ion is 80 selfish, so 


deoply interested in the plan ; but that some atten- _cipient of ashare. No 


tion hus been paid to fine fruits. We were shown 
a fine collection of pears, cherry and plum treesfrom 
the Messrs Winship’s nurseries, planted the present 
season, most of which were in a flourishing con- 
dition ; also fifty rods or more of hawthorn hedge, 
slanted at the same time. The pear when proper- 
y attended to in this country produces abundantly. 
We were told by a gentleman in this place that he 
had purchased in a neighboring town, St Michael 
years at the low price of seventy-five cents per 
bushel. He further states that this old and highly 
esteemed variety bad not deteriorated as it has done 
in the vicinity of Boston—but was showing some 
symptoms of decay. We would recommend to 
the lovers of fine scenery the inspection of Lewis- 
ton falls, which when the river is not too low, forms 
an imposing and grand sight. 

On the route from Lewiston to Augusta we pas- 
sed many fine orchards, the-trees bending with 
fruit. Inno part of Massachusetts do we see a 
ureter quantity of apples, than are to be found in 
this region, especially in the towns of Monmouth 
and Winthrop: the quality of them is not so good, 
a greater proportion being natural fruit. Very lit- 
tle attention appears to have been paid to the more 
delicious fruits. We saw afew fine looking pear 
trees, some plums, but no cherries. The only 
fruit in Augusta market of any consequence was 
apples, and these not of the best quality. The 
country, for twenty miles west of the Kennebec 
river, is very fine. We passed numerous excel- 


ent farms, whose proprietors we should infer from 


outward appaarance, are men of independence. 
The Ruta Baga is cultivated by many of the more 
thriving looking farmers, and better crops we nev- 
ersaw. ‘The town of Winthrop is adorned with 
a number of large and beautiful ponds. We no- 
ticed that these ponds had protected the corn from 
the ravages of the frost. In one place in particu- 
lar we observed that on the west side of a large 
pond, corn, potatoes, &c. were as green as ever, 
while on the opposite side, every thing was seared. 
At first, this appeared unaccountable, until we 
learned that the wind on the night of the frost blew 
from the east. (T'o be continued.) 





The Mania of Getting Rich. 
It was longago said ‘he that maketh haste to 


be rich shall not be innocent, ‘and experience is | 


daily proving the truth of the assertion. It is 
reatly tobe feared, that the increased fondness 
for speculation in this country, the intense desire of 
accumulating wealth, and the. facilties offered for 
doing so with little labor, are urging on very ma- 
ny in acourse of extravagance in which the slight- 
est check may prove theirruin. We speak not of 
extravagance in expense; this though a great evil, 
is trifling in comparison; but of taking all risks, 
running all hazards, borrowing in all directions, 
and incurring an amount of responsibility, which 
nothing but uninterrupted unvarying good fortune 
can warrant or justity. To an individual thus cir- 
cumstanced, the slightest pressure in the market, 
a curtailing of credit from the scarcity of money 
or the disappointment of any of most sanguine ex- 
pectatious may prove fatal. Surrounded by urgent 
demands and forced to make any and every sacri- 
fice to meet them, his life becomes one of embar- 
rassment anxiety and dread. Happy is it under 
these exigencies, if he adopts no measures for his 
own extrication except such as are consistent with 
strict integrity. But there is too much danger that 
this limit will not restrain him; that he will trust 
to the same good luck for concealing fraud, which 
has aided him in averting lesses; and that when 
his aftairs finally go to wreck, he will be found 
bankrupt in reputation as in fortune.’ ‘He that 
maketh baste to be rich shall not be innocent. 
And why this haste to be rich. Surely ina pros- 


- } . . . ir . P 
perous and thriving country, one may be content by | us Multicaulis will Bear defoliation several times| secured a good husband, (and such ones never tail 
healtby activity and enterprize to avail himself of during the saine season ? 


the current which is: bearing him and his af- 
firs onward to fortune ; instead of urging on his 
bark, reckless of all impediments till he finds him- 
self on the brink of the rapid, where no caution 
or prudence can now avert the danger. There js 
no apology for this grasping avarice, which cannot 
content itself unless all the elements of prosperity 
are directed to its advantage ; unless all the show- 
ers that fall are fertilizing its own territories, 


engrossing, so debasing, and what is the result ev- 
en when its utmost wishes are gratified? The 
jooure still inereasing with the acquisition, the pos- 
| sessor’s anxieties but increase with his years. His 
old age, which should be serene, calm and respec- 
table, is agitated with causeless fears and ground- 
less suspicions; and when at length the grave 
_closses over him, the wealth he had amassed will 
be squandered by heirs or goes to swell the reven- 
ues of some public institution, to which often here 
in vain he deputes the task of performing those 
duties to society which he neglected when living. 
If dishonest and detected, Sow terrible the ret- 
ribution which awaits him. Pointed at in scorn 
by that community in which he moved but lately 
the admiration and envy ot the thoughtless crowd, 
he hides his guilty head in shame, carries misery 
into the bosom of his family, and leaves an inheri- 
tance of disgrace to his children. Let then those 
whom this overweening love of money is blinding 
their true interest and their real happiness, who 
are forgetting in this one pursuit, their duties to 
themselves, their faculties and society, for too ma- 
ny such there are in every community, take warn- 
by the example now before them and beware.— 





Wonderful Effects of Culture, 

Many plants that are highly nutritious and use- 
ful, under culture, are useless, and even poisonous, 
when growing in their natural state. The apple is 
the improvement which culture: has produced up- 
on the wild acerb crab. The uncultivated peach 
is said to be poisonous in some parts of Asia. The 
cabbage is believed to have sprung from he worth- 
less colewort. The potatoe is but a stall bitter 
root in its natural condition in the wilds of Chili. 
Most of the plants which furnish food for man, are 
multiplied in their products, and greatly improve 
in their quality, when subjected to culture. Every 
year brings to our notice some species, hitherto use- 
less, which human industry is rendering subservi- 
ent to our wants. Provicence has bountifully sup- 
plied us with the materials necessary to our condi- 
tion, if we will but prepare them for our use. 1n- 

dustry and perseverance are assured of their re- 
ward ; and indolence may be sure of meeting the 
penalty incident to the disobeyance of a reasona- 
able command. 

What a beautiful lesson do these facts teach to 
the young. The wild uncultured mind, is like the 
| wild crab, wild potato, or colewort—a compara- 

tively useless or noxious cumbrance in society. 
And yet, if brought under suitable culture, how 
| useful—useful to its possessor, and useful, like the 
plauts we have spoken of, to the family of man. 
| The ignorant, selfish being, who lives but for bim- 
| self, may, like the fire-fly, emit a transie.t light, 
and is forgotten. He never realizes the sublime 
pleasures that jare purchased b knowledge, and 
efforts te do good. While the Lorned and indus- 
| trious man, appreciating the high duties he owes 
_to society, and actuated by an ardent desire to ful- 
fil them, confers blessings of his species, and, liv- 
| ing or dead, is the theme of gratitude and praise. 


From the Northampton Courier. 
Chinese Mulberry. 


_ Although defoliation might injure or destroy 
| Some trees and vegetables, the leaves being to the 








vegetable what lungs and stomach are to animal life, | 


it does not follow that allitrees and vegetablesjsuffer 
jalike by defoliation. The grasses, the box, the 
| willow, and some others, may be cut, headed down, 
| or the leaves plucked, almost for an indefinite peri- 
| od, without effecting destructing. Do not old pas- 
| tures produce better and sweeter grasses by fre- 
| quent cropping, than when first laid down? "Shall 
‘it then he thought wonderful that the Chinese Mor- 


From experiments al- 


/ready mado, it appears that this valuable plant has 


| cellency of the Chinese mulberry is the richness of 
its leaf for feeding worms—while 100 pounds of 
white mulberry leaves are required to feed worms 
sufficient te make one bushel of cocoons, 75 to 80 
of the Morus Multicaulis will do the same thing ; 
‘and while it isa fall day’s work to pick 100 lbs, of 
, white mulberry leaves—with the same labor 500 
pounds of the Morus Multicaulis might be collect- 
‘ed. And while it isgenerally allowed that it re- 
| quires about 3000 worms fed on white mulberry to 
| make one bushe! of cocoons, the same quantity of 
‘cocoons have the present year been made wits 
2000 worms fed with the Chinese mulberry. 

Silk Worms have had an unexfmpled bad sum- 
mer. The amountof wet and cold weather has 
been very prejudicial to their prosperity. They 
need dry air and a warm temperature, and conse- 
quently those who had fed worms this season have 
been obliged to take every precaution to prevent 
their dying. Still, more than ordinary numbers 
have in this way been killed, and the Cocoons are 
unusually defective. Great numbers, we have no- 
ticed, in Cocooneries, have begun*winding, and af- 
ter enclosing themselves but ~y ws with floss silk, 
have suspended operations and died. The cold has 
a very perricious effect.—We have noticed the 
Woeorws various times this summer, when the ther- 
mometer was slightly depressed in the ee 
lying ina perfect state of stupor, apparently dead. 
—A change in the atinosphere of but few degrees, 
had the effect to rouse them up and then they 
would move quick and eat voraciously. ‘There is 
much both curious and interesting to be found out 
by attentively noticing the habits and transforma- 
tions of this misterious little Worm. 





Transplanting year old Mulberry Trees. 

Those who intend cultivating Mulberry P!lanta- 
tions next Spring, need entertain no doubts what- 
ever about the hardiness of White Mulberry ‘Trees, 
of one year’s growth, and their ability to endure 
the severity of the second winter uncovered.—As 
a proof of this, we aduce the fact that a gengle- 
man in New Hampshire, had three years ago, in 
autumn, 150 White Mulberry trees of that sum- 
mer’s growth—and he observed if they would not 
endure the frost of winter without covering, they 
were not worth keeping ; consequently they had 
no other covering but nature’s garb; and, surpri- 
sing as it may seem, these little trees endured the 
severe winter of 1832, most admirably. All of 
them, without exception, came forth the next spring, 
and grew vigorously; and we are informed the 
gentleman has been successful the past summer in 
making silk from them. 

Trees of one summer's growth cost 100 per cent 
less to transplant, than those of two and three years’ 
growth, and are 100 per cent more likely to survive 
the process of transplanting. In proof of this last 
statement, we adduce the fact that a plantation of 
20,000 were set out last spring, some 3 years old 
and some younger ; the owners have had the mis- 
fortune to see most of those of 3 years of age die, 
while the younger ones have survived and grow 
well. These are facts which speak much in favor 
of transplanting trees when young, and should not 
| be overlooked by those entering into the busivess. 
A silk company in Massachusetts will, we under- 
stand, transplant trees next spring, of only one sum- 
mer’s growth, enough to fill up one hundred and 
fifty acres.— Eastern Argus. 














What a delightful system of education for young 
ladies that is, which is exclusively devoted to ac- 
complishments, to present something striking and 
attractive, instead of the practical and useful? Tell 
a young lady, that she is devoting her time, and 
her parents are expending money, that her appear- 
ance and graces may take better with the beaus, 
and she will thiak you vulgar and abusive ; and 
yet, in most cases of fashionable education, this is 
| precisely the fact. 

A well and correctly educated lady, after having 





| of it,) would feel exceedingly mortfied to be oblig- 
_ed to hire some person to play the piano for her ; 


, been plucked of its leaves for feeding worms, not | yet such is the effect of fashionable education, that 
less than four or five times without injury to its) more important affairs are entirely committed to 


| growth,—but the leading shoots must not be topp- 
| ed,—and every successive crop of leaves are im- 


| the hands of hired persons, and that too, when the 
mistress does not know how to conduct them her- 


proved in number and weight. Atthe same time,! self her time has been occupied about something 
| the wood is acquiring hardness for future use. If| less useful, to the entire neglect of this more in- 


| the object be the formation of wood, then take off’ portant and necessary part. Fashion is a tyrant, 
the leading end of the tree or shoot. Another ex-\and is, also fast becoming a foo!.— Mec. & Farmer. 
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From the Mechanic and Farmer. | 


Manufacturing Oats into Bread Stuff, 

Mr. Saywarp :—Believing that you are strongly 
inclined to the interest of the Agriculturist in this 
section of the country, I therefore, through the me- 
dium of your valuable paper, offer a few hints to 





my brother farmers on the objects and advantages | cre of Indian corn, which yields 60 bushels, will | 5,450 lhs. of first rate 
raising and manufacturing Oats into bread stuff. | be ample forthe support of a horse through the wholly, without an 


The cause of my writing this article at this time is, 
that a considerabfe number of my friends and 
neighbors are making preparations to move to the 
far West, because, say they, “we can’t raise no 
corn.” Now, sir, it is my firm conviction, that the 
region in this latitude is not adapted to the culture 
of corn, ‘This, every man of moderate understan- 
ding does, or ought to know. But, sir, one thing 
is certain—we can raise a plenty of good potatoes, 
and get as much for them per bushel, in our cel- 
lars, as can be got for a bushel of corn, in their 
barns, in either Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, or Missouri. 
We are positive that we can raise good crops of 
wheat, and that this section of the country is ex- 
cellent for the culture of that article. A friend of 
mine, who I can believe, told me yesterday, that 
he has this season raised, after two bushels sowing, 
sixty bushels of good wheat. 1 myself had, last 
year, over forty-six bushels after two bushels sow- 
ing, on burnt land; this year, I cannot tell how 
much will be the increase, not having threshed any 
this season—but it looks well. We have in this 
section, generally, good health, caused, no doubt 
by a pure atmosphere and good wells of water— 
which no writer of any candor has ever stated (to 
ny knowledge) is possessed by the settlers who go 
from New England to the West: there they have 
the bilious fever and fever and ague, to an alarm- 
ing extent. Besides, if they would only consider 
the high prices they would have to pay for sheet- 


working horse by the year; but half an acre of | would be comparativel i 
carrots at 600 bushels to the acre with the addition | experiments, Ho a it af | es beg oats ye 
of chopped straw, will, while the season for their | correspondent in Onondaga county turned thirt 
use lasts, do it as well if not better.—These things | hogs and from thirty to forty shoats and pigs in a 
do not admit of doubt ; they have been subjects of | orchard of 400 trees about the 15th of September 
accurate trial. and they remained there until the latter part of No. 
It is believed, that the value of a bushel of In- | vember, when they were slaughtered, with the ex- 


| dian corn in straw and meal, will keep a healthy | cepiion of 12 dollars’ worth sold alive, and abouta 


horse in good condition for work a week. An a- | dozen retained as store pigs. They yielded about 
pork, fattened on apples 
th y. grain. This was the fourth 
year. Now itis for the farmer to consider, wheth- | experiment of the kind made by the writer, all of 
er it be better to maintain his horse _ the pro- which were attended with complete success.* 
| a A ~ped an acre of hy whic cee * cul- | " In the ey Le are page 4, of the Genesee 
ivated at an expense not greatly exceeding the ex- | Farmer, S. P. es of Skaneateles says, « 
| pense of half an acre of potatoes: or upon half an | friend from Massachusetts informs me that be ing 
acre of ‘a baga yg can be raised as a second | up a hog by himself, and fed him entirely on ap- 
crop at less expense than potatoes ; or upon the | ples and water, last fall, and that he becam 
pts - produce of an acre of Indian corn ; or, on | fat, was well filled, and the pork was hard yon | 
the other hand, upon the produce of six acres in | sweet as that fed on corn.” He also states, that 
hay and grain, for six acres will hardly do more | when turned into an orchard where there are both 
than to yield nearly six tons of hay and seventy | sweet and sour apples, hogs will eat about as much 
leight bushels of oats. The same economy might | of one as of the other. 
be as successfully introduced into the feedingef; In the Bratleborough Messenger, a correspon- 
our neat cattle. I have known a yoke of oxen en-!| dent says, “ A man in Guiltord, conversing on thi 
gaged in the labor of a farm, to be kept 3 months in | subject, said to me, ‘ There is a hog that will weigh 
winter, in good working conaition, upon one bush- | over two hundred ; I brought it home in July on 
el of Indian meal and about 25 cents worth of, my back. I have given i: nothing but apples, and 
straw per week ; and my own team has never beer | a little slop for drink.’ ” 
in better condition both for appearance and labée, | SeEconpiy, with regard to the cheapness ot this 
a wane. ~ wholly were 9 ty yg 4 * ru- | kind * pits Rian a | — be a, Sener 
aga and the coarses er. But it has been | mined by calculation. e will suppose that 
ascertained by accurate measurement, that an un- | orchard is planted on an acre of geued, and that 
worked ox put up on good old hay, consumed at the trees stand at a distance of twenty-five feet a- 
the rate of 33 lbs. per day, or 231 lbs. per week, | sunder, which would not be too near when they » 





i] 


which is upwards of 6 tons per year of 2,000 Ibs. 
perton. There must then be a great saving be- 
tween feeding in the way referred to, or upon En- 
glish hay ; and English hay alone, in any quantity 
without grain or vegetables, is not sufficient for a- 


ny hard working animal.—Colman’s Address. 


are merely intended for this purpose. This would 
give about seventy trees to the acre. The trees at 
twenty-five cents each, would cost $18,25; and the 
expense of planting, supposing each tree to cost 
|ten cents each, would be, 7 dollars. While the 
trees are small, the land may be tilled and will pro- 





| 


duce as much as before ; and from the time they 
begin to beai, they may be considered as paying for 
the ground they occupy, by their fruit. Such an 
orchard, therefore, in a good bearing state would 
cost as follows : 





ings, shirtings, calicoes, and cloths of all kinds—not 
to mention teas, spices, and other luxuries, which 
the people of New England have been accustomed 
to, from their childhood—I think they would be 
more content with their present situation. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Apples for Fattening Hogs. 


Although the attention of our readers has been | 
before called to this subject, we believe its impor- | 











Now, Mr. Editor, it we should substitute oats for tonaio | . ; One acre of land $50 00 
: . : is too little appreciated generally ; and as the | , ’ 
cor, iy sowing thon io eas, (nat ow them in| green ete naa for action, we wal iy w fow | eYCnty teh 73 
Giled..then husband then, a2 rn ene wheat— { 2c! before them, showing the advantages of em- o ( 
a. ’ ploying apples as food for fattening hogs, over oth- e575 
7 


carr ; , dans ill | 
carry them to mill, and have them floured—I will | or enhatanees. 


be bound in that case there never will be such a 
ery for want of bread stuffs as has been heard the 
past year, in the County of Penobscot. This coun- 
ty is as well adapted to the culture of oats as Scot-_ 


land, my native country, where the staple bread | 
stuff is oat-meal ; and if the people would once get | 


into the way of using it, they would prefer it to 
brown bread, being sweeter and equally as sub- 
stantial. The flouring of oats is much practiced in 
some parts of Vermont, such as Rygate and Bar- | 
net; they carry them to Dover and Great Falls, N. 
HI. and to Lowell and Boston, Mass. 

It must be observed, that an oat-meal mill must 
be built, or rather fixed on purpose for them—be- | 
sides, there must be attached te the mill, a kiln, for | 
the drying of them before they are ground. 

If these hints meet the eye of any brother farmer 
who may appreciate them, I shall be glad to dis- | 
cuss the subject more at length. Joun PenpeEr. 

Bradford, Sept. 1836. 


Ecénomy of Fodder. 

Next let us compare the value of hay with oth- 
er crops for the feeding of stock. An acre of hay 
yields one ton asd a half of vegetable food ; an a- 
cre of carrots or Swedish turnips will yield from 
ten to twenty tons, say fifteen tons, which is by no 
meatis an exaggerated cstimate. Crops at the rate 
of twenty-five tons of carrots and twenty-two of 
Swedish turnips to the acre, have been raised a- 
mong us, and much larger crops than these are up- 
on reeord. 





} 





We shall first endeavor to show 
that they are a valuable kind of food, and second) y 
that they are a cheap one. 

First, with regard to their value. A correspon- 
dent of the Maine l’armer in 1834 made the fol- 
lowing experiment. He commenced feeding his 
hogs on apples in August. A pig four months old 
and weighing 95 pounds, was fed 18 days as fol- 
lows :—first, two bushels of sour apples, boiled 


with six quarts of oats and pea meal, weighing | 9), 
four and a half pounds, were given him. At the | 


| 


sweet apples and meal, at the end of which time | jg 


end of six days he had galned siz pounds. He was 
then kept six days on the same quantity of boiled 


he had gained sir pounds more. He was next 
fed on an equal quantity of boiled potatoes and 


| meal, and at the end ot six days he had gained on- | 
‘ly five pounds. Here thesuperiority of both sweet 


and sour apples over potatoes was decisively shown. 
A correspondent of this paper at Lockport, in a 
communication last wintér, states, that he shut up 
seven hogs fourteen months old on the first of Oc- 
tober ; they were in poor condition, and estimated 
to weigh about 150 lbs. each, and worth ir the 
market 2 1-2 cents per pound. They were fed 
days on apples, mostly sour, boiled with a small 
quantity of water, with the addition of a bushel of 
bran and a pint of salt, to three bushels of apples. 
At the end of 50 days they were fed with twelve 
and a half bushels of soft corn in the ear, ‘and af- 
terwards slaughtered. The average weight of 
each was 272 pounds. Estimating the apples at 
twenty-five cents a bushel, the bran at six cents, 





By an experiment, it has been ascertained that 
three working horses fifteen and a half hands high 
oonsumed at the rate of two hundred and twent- 
four pounds of hay per week, or five tons one 
thousand five hundred and forty-eight pounds of 
hay per year, besides twelve gallons of oats each 
per week, or seventy-eight bushels by the year. 
An unworked horse consumed at the rate of four 
aud one quarter tons of hay by the year. The 
produce therefore of nearly six acres of land in 
this mode of feeding, is necessary to support a 


and the corn at sixty-two and a half, the whole ex- 
| pense was $77,55, and the pork at $6,25 per cwt. 


| $116, leaving a clear profit of $41,45. See the 


whole experiment detailed, in Gen. Farmer, cur- 
rent vol. page 61. 

These experiments, it will be observed, were 
with cooked apples. The practice has also succee- 
ded when they have been fed in a raw state ; tho’ 
the latter is not as profitable, except on a very small 








‘scale, when the trouble and expense of cooking | 


P . 
The annual interest on this sum, at seven per cent 


| would be $5,30, which would be the actual ex- 
| pense of each crop, as the pasture of the ground 
_ would pay for gathering. If each tree bears on an 
average five bushels a year, (this is a low estimate 
if the most productive varieties are selected,) the 
annual crop would be three hundred and fifty bush- 
els, which according to the preceding calculation 
_would be at the rate of one cent and a half a bush- 
Estimating the cost at double this, the clear 
profit in the second experiment before stated, in- 
tead of being $41,45, would actually be $74,45. 
One of our neighbors, last year, made forty dol- 
rs from'a small orchard of about an acre, by fat- 
ning hogs, and reserved a large supply of apples 
r winter and other use. 
If instead of feeding potatoes to their hogs, far- 
mers would sell their potatoes, and purchase ap- 
| ples for this purpose, they would find it to their 
/advantage. In ordinary seasons, apples suitable for 
| feeding may be had at one quarter the price of po- 
_tatoes, or even ‘ess, and their superior value baie 
been already shown. It would be far preferable, 
however, if they would raise their own apples, of 
kinds expressly for this purpose. 


i 
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* Gen. Far. vol. 6, page 13. 





There are none of us who do as well as we 
know ! 

This was the remark of one of our most enter- 
prising and prosperous farmers to me the other day, 
as we accidentally met, and entered into conversa- 
tion respecting the advantages to be derived from 
the gencral diffusion of agricultural knowledge, 
and it appeared to me to convey to farmers a mor- 
al which would amply repay a little reflection and 
application, 

Farmers, like other classes of men, are eagle- 
eyed in discovering the errors and faults of others 
in the same business or profession, and like the rest 
of mankind, when they we the follies or absurdi- 
ties, or errors of the age pointed out, apply it all to 














their neighbors, and “thank God the preacher does | 
not mean me.” A little farming sel 
would I suspect convince the most of us that the 
remark of our friend is literally true; but there are | 
few men who, so far as they are concerned, are 
willing to have their farming delinquencies placed | 
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Perhaps some will ask, if you knew in all these | 


| not correct your proceedings ?—why did you not) 


do as weil as you knew ? Fair and sofily, Mr In- | 
quirer,—you shall have an answer, but if you 
please just survey your own farming operations, | 


ing for meadow, I copy from the Complete Gra 


examination | cases, at the time, you was wrong, why did you | zier the following estimate :— 


“The following proportions were sown a few 
ears since by the Earl of Darlington ; white or 
utch clover 17 pounds, clean hay seed 14 bushels, 
rib grass I 1-2 pounds, and trefoil 1 1-2 pounds.” 


before them, or be shown how often the cases oc- ‘and see if from your own experience you cannot Mr alton, an experienced agriculturist, recom- 


cur in which they 
am half inclined to give my brother farmers an ex- 

ainple of this moral courage, and lay before them, | 
as i have called them up to myself, some few of | 
the instances in which during the past year I did | 
not do as wellasI knew how. Ifany reader should | 
plead guilty to the same or similar errors, let them | 


is, with me these errors in farming may all be tra- | 
ced to a single fundamental one, and that one was | 
laying out more work than with my limited means | 
I could perform, and perform well and in season, | 
and the result is as I have stated. In other words, 
I farm too much land for the capital I can expend | 


“ do as well as they know.” J | divine a cause of these malpractices. The truth | mends—* hay seed six bushels, rib grass 12 pounds, 


white or Dutch cloyer 8 pounds, and burnet5 
pounds.” Mr Curtis, for superior meadow or pas- 
tures, recommends the following :— 

“ Meadow fescue grass 1 pint, meadow foxtail 
grass 1 pint, rough-tail meadow grass 1-2 pint, 
smooth|stalked neadow grass 1-2 pint, crested dogs- 


remember, ‘he who confesses should always mend.’ | upon it in labor, and the necessary consequence is, tail 1-2 pint, sweet scented spring grass 1-2 pint, 
Item first—I did not bring my cattle and sheep | that some part of the business can be but half done, | white clover 1-2 pint, and red clover 1-2 pint. 


through the winter in as good heart and order as 1 
might and should, because I did not treat them al- 
together as well as I knew how. With plenty of 
straw, and hay, and roots, laid up for their use, they 
should, barring casualties, have come through the 
winter safe, and such a serious per centage in the 
shape of losses been avoided. The truth 1s, I neg- 
lected properly arranging my yards and stalls in 
the fall, so that my stock were injured by one a- 
nother ; I did not separate my sheep as early as I 
kvew I should have done, and the consequence | 
waa that the strong grew stronger, and the weak 
weaker, till the death of several ewes and lambs, 
and the feeble condition of others, convinced me 
there was no time to be lost in restoring to divisions, 
and higher feeding. 
Item second—I am thoroughly convinced that 
manure, te be of the most benefit, should be appli- 
d to such crops as require it the most immediate- 
ly, and will feel it the most promptly ; for instance, 
1 wish to follow barley, potatoes, or corn, with 
wheat, and I know that in this case it is best to ap- 
ply the manure intended to operate on the wheat | 
to these crops, as it will prove equally oe amend 
to the wheat, and in many instances nearly double 
the preparatory crops. But I did oot do as well | 
as I knew, and the result is, my barley, corn, and 
potatoes, are light, and I have been obliged, in the | 
heat of summer and the hurry of harvest, to empty | 








and all of it more or less slighted. Every year’s | 


additional experience in farming myself, and every | 
years observation of the management of others, 

serves to confirm my opinion, that if it is necessa- 

ry to do just so much every year, it is better to) 
employ help enough to do the work well and tho- | 
roughly, and reap the full benefit of it, than, by 
half doing what is necessary, actually cause what 
is done to be a dead loss, 

With an increased conviction of the correctness 
of the above positions, I submit this exposition of 
my farming errors ; it remains to be seen whether 
I shall benefit myself by recording them, and whe- 
ther my farming friends will be induced to exam- 
ine their own system of proceeding, profit by my 
exposure, and timely correct their own’ errors.— 
Genesee Farmer. Mapison. 





Seeding Lands. 

It has appeared to me thatthere is no opera- 
tion of the farmer, in proportion to its importance, 
so imperfectly performed as the seeding of grass 
lands. The practice of a rotation in crops, by 
which grass and wheat alternate at short intervals, 
and the evident improvement of the soil indicated 
by the increased products, where the system has | 
been most fairly conducted, renders the inquiry as 
to the best time forsceding, and the quantiyy to be 
sown, of much greater consequence than formerly. 





Of seeds mixed in these proportions, three bushets 
are to be sown on an acre. For an acre of low 
land, the following mixture and quantity 1s recom- 
mended in the Grazier: “ Meadow foxtail 2 pecks, 
meadow fescue 2 pecks, rough stalked pea grass 2 
pecks, ray grass one peck, vernal grass 1 quart, 
white clover 2 quarts, mar] grass 2 quarts, and rib 
grass 2 quarts,” 

When we compare the quantities here recom- 
mended with those usually sown in this country, 
they undoubtedly appear extravagant in the ex- 
treme, and there cay be no doubt that the highest 
rates quote above actually are so. No good could 
result from sowiug 12 or 14 bushelg of grass seeds 
on an acre, and the less would be a wilful one ; but 
the most moderate estimates of the Grazier, are 
from a bushel to three bushels per acre, which ve- 
ry greatly exceeds any quantity used in this coun- 
try in seeding. Extremes in farming are always 
to be shunned, and perbaps,we are as much below 
the mark as it seems clear some of those estimates 
are above, . 

In the memoirs ofthe “ New York Board of Ag- 
riculture,” a number of the first farmers in Rensse- 
laer county concur in saying, that 8 quarts of a 
mixture of clover and timothy seed is sufficient for 
anacre. Another gentleman prefers sixteen quarts 
assigning asa reason that when the grass and clo- 
ver grow thick, it will be ore tender feed, make 





iny yards and draw the manure to my fields inten- On land suitable for wheat, experience has satisfac- | finer hay, anc will not run out as soon. In the 
ded for wheat. By this management 1 lose two | torily proved that, for a course of rotation, there is | same paper, several other gentlemen think that 


ways,—I lose the addition to the spring crops, and | no grass thatean be compared with clover. Its 
I lose the difference between the price of labor in | large thick roots, its luxuriant growth, and the im- 
the mouth of March or April, and that of July or | mense benefit it drives from plaster, place it deci- 
August. dedly foremost as an ameliorator of the soil, But 

{tem third—I know that in the raising of corn, | where grass seeds are sown on lands, it is necessa- 
or the cultivation of roots, such as the ruta baga, | ry that the whole surface should be occupied, and 
mange! wurtzel, &c., it is indispensably necessary | clover seed is so high that most farmers are com- 
thatthe ground should be kept clean of weeds, | pelled to use it with a sparing hand; the conse- 
and the surface rendered light and meilow by re- | quence is, that large intervals occur between the 
peated hoeings or ploughings, until the leaves are | roots, into which weeds of various kinds find ad- 


considerably expanded, and of course the weeds | mittance, and spread rapidly, to the great annoy- 


cheeked, and the ground prevented from baking by 
their shade. Yet such has not been my manage- 


ance and injury of the farmer. 
| To remedy this inconvenience, avoid the ex- 





ment, 1 planted my corn and not a plough orcul-| pense of clover seed, and yet effect a complete 
tivator has been into it since. An apology for once | seeding of the land, is the great object to be attain- 
hoeing has been attempted in the cutting down of ed by the farmer, and the mixtnre of various gras- 
the weeds and grass early in the season, since | ses, and in different proportions, with the clover 
which it has been left to chance and its own re-| seed, has been resorted to, with a success depend- 





sources. Itis true, owing to its being drowned in 


ing on the kinds, quantity, and soi, ‘To mix with 


four quarts per acre is sufficient. Payson Will- 
) jams, an agriculturist of Massachusetts, and very 
successful, in describing the mode of culture adop- 
‘ted by him, says: “The quantity of grass seed 
/used by me, is never less than 12 pounds of clover 
| seed, and one peck of timothy, per acre.” ‘This 
| would be at the rate of about 14 quarts per acre, 
| which we should prefer to any similar quantity for 
ordinary soils, though it cannot be doubted that on 
some soils in good heart or highly manured, eight 
or ten quarts would do very well. It is to be re- 
metnbered, however, that the great danger lies in 
| putting on grass seed with too sparing a hand, and 
that if we do not occupy the soil with grass, nature 
will assuredly do it with weeds. 

As to the time of seeding, the spring is to be pre- 
| ferred, unless in cases where pure herdsgrass is to 
| be sown ; then sowing after the wheat is harrowed 

in may be advisable. But where clover, or a mix- 





the spring and the attacks of the wire worm, much | the clover seed, timothy or herds grass seed has | ture of clover, is used, the spring is the best, as the 


corn could not have been expected, yet the bene- 
fits of thorough hoeings would have been felt in 
the extirpation of weeds, and the cleanness of 
the next year’s crop. Much in the same predica- 
ment has been my field of ruta baga. In the first 
place I did not plough the piece until a few days 
before I wished to sow the seed, though I knew 
that to insure a good crop and clean fine ground, it 
should have been ploughed early and repeatedly. 
The seed was sown and came up finely, showing 
ar enough for full three times the quantity of 
and oecupied, yet they remained unthinned for a 
month after the operation should have been perfor- 
med, and to this day part of them have not been 
hoed or wed atall. The probability is that with 
proper care and attendauee I should have grown a 

reat crop, for I am convinced by experience, that 
our or five days’ work on an acre on turnips at 
the preper time, will make a difference in the pro- 
duet of one or two hundred bushels; still the work 
was not applied, und the consequence will be, re- 
duction from an ordinary crop to that amount per 
acre. 

_ There are some minor delinquences, that a re- 
view of the last season’s farming calls up, yet 
these are et tie ones, and will probably have 
the most decided effects on the profits of the year. 


| been found to be the best on land suitable to the 
| culture of wheat, and the quantity of each to be 
used will depend on the kind of soil to which it is 
|to be applied. If sand predominates in the soil, 
then five-eights or three-fourths of the seed! used 
| should be clover seed—if the soil is ch loam, less 
than ove half of clover seed will be sufficient— 
and if it is inclining to clay, but one-fourth ef elo- 
_ver seed should be used in the mixture. 
| In seeding land, whatever may be the seeds used 
nothing is done as it ought to be, unless the quanti- 
ty of seed applied is sufficient to occupy the whole 
ground. The soil should he filled with grass roots 
and its surface covered with the leaves, or all the 
benefite to be derived from the rotation cannot be 
derived. If the soil is very rich, either naturally or 
by manure, less seed of course will be required 
_than when the ground is poor ; the general rule in 
this case is, the poorer the soil, the greater the quanti- 


ty of grass seed required ; seven or eight pounds to 





| fectually as twenty pounds on that which is poor 
and exhauted. 
‘The quantity that may be advantageouly used 
per aere, has been variously estimated by different 
ape ag an beth in Europe and in this country. 
| Lo show the quantity used in Engiand when seed- 


an acre of rieh land occupying the ground as ef- 


| young plants, when sown in the fall, are liable to 
| be thrown out and destroyed by the frost. The 
sooner the seed is put in in the spring the better, as 
| it acquires root and vigor to withstand the heat and 
| drouth of summer more certainly than when sown 
| ae Some distinguished American farmers have 
| recommended harrowing in the seed, when sown 


| on winter wheat, in the spring of the year, main- 


| taining that the loss of the few roots torn up by the 


| process, was far more than balanced Ly the serviee 
rendered the others, and the practice is a common 
one in Europe. Grass seeds may be sown with 
any of the spring grains, such us spring wheat, 
oats, or barley, and harrowed in with them. Of 
the three, we have generally succeeded best with 
barley. Mr Clark, of Northampton, has, within a 
few years, introduced anew mode of seeding lands, 
which with him has been very snccessful, and 
which, should it prove of general application, must 
be cousidered a decided improvement. Mr Clark 
turns over the land, the seeding of which he wish- 
es to renew, manures and makes the surtace per- 
| fectly smeoth and level, plants with corn, which 
he cultivates without billing in the least, and at the 
last hoeing sows the field liberally with his grass 
| seeds, which are thus covered and placed in a situ- 
ation for vegetation. At the proper season his 
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corn is cut close to the ground, and the next season | now entertain no apprehension of any. . The city | 
he has a fine meadow, or pasture, as the case may | was never more healthy. It is not yet the season | 
be. In renewing worn out meadows, i: appears | for visitors from mountain breezes and from ocean 
this plan must succeed well, as it is evident the air to come in—we deprecate yet the approach of 
manure will be much more effectual, applied in absent friends or new acquaintances, but for resi- | 
this way to the formation of new roots and plants, dents we no longer feel any fear of sickness during 
than if seattered over the meadows in the vsual the short remainder of the present season.” 

manner, while the crop of corn may, in most cases 
be considered as clear gain. W.G. | Philadelphia, Oct. 3. A little boy was dangerous- | 
es | wounded about halfpastone o'clock, by being, 
' | shot with a rifle loaded with buck shot, by aman) 

all? _ Summar y- | ona wharf above Callowhill-street, one of which 

wey , P ; _ entered his left temple, and one his neck. Itap- 
Interesting from Texas.—The following private | pears that he was standing on the wharf, when 


letter from the camp of the Texas army, says the | some boys were throwing stones at one another, 
Louisana Advertiser of Sept. 17th, by the curator | when one of the stones unluckily struck him; he 
of the Merchants’ Exchange : | 


. KCK E ‘immediately fired on them, and shot the boy above 
Le Grand, the principal chief of the Camache | stated. Mr P. Albright, the constable, was called 
Indians, is now in the camp of the Texian army ;/ to arrest him, and so doing he presented his rifle. 




















“ He is authorizedd by the nation to offer the ser-| Mr Albright seized a bystander’s cane. and struck a8 


vices of their warriors, who are well artped and | him down, completely splitting his skuil, and suc- 

equipped ‘ to the 'Texian government, in case of a | ceeded in forcing the rifle and arresting him. He 

second invasion from the Mexicavs.—Their services | was taken before a magistrate and confined.-—Phil- 

had not been accepted. | adelphia Gazette. 
Le Grand is about 48 years of age; is a half 


breed ; his father was a Pinchman, his mother “ A letter from Fort Mitchell, Alabama, dated 22d 
Camache woman: was educated in New York, | Sept., states that the Creek warriors under Col. 
and left the city in the year 1816, and has been the | Lane, with Capt. Brown of the army, as Lieuten- 
principal chief of the nation for 15 —_ He is | ant Colonel, and Lieutenant Morris, as Major, with 
the deadly enemy and dread of the Mexicans. |two companies of the fourth artillery, started for 
It is the opiniga, at Colombia, that Capt. Hughes | Fiorida on the 20th. They took steamboats from 
of the Passaic would be liberated, 12 miles below Fort Mitchell for Apalachicola Bay, 
Santa Anna and Almonte are in double irons, at | and thence probably for Tampa Bay. 
Dr. Phelp’s plantation, guarded by 110 men. Gen. | ~_ 
Samuel Houston was at St. Augustine, and daily | Shocking Accident.—On Saturday the 17th ult., 
expected at Valesco. W. Waugh, son of Mr Wm. Waugh, of Starks, 
with other young men, were engaged early in the 
CattLeE Suow.—The Cattle Show and Fair of | morning, in what is called “ waking up” an officer 
the Penobscot Agricultural Society*°was holden at! of the Militia preparitory to a training, when one 
Corinth the 28th ult. The entries of Articles ex- | of the persons—it being dark, accidentally dischar- 
ceeded we believe that of any previous year, and | ped his gux into the head of young Waugh. He 
the several Committees have awarded premiums |ingered till Monday the 24th and died. A solemn 


on a great variety of articles, which we shail pub- | warning against this most foolish practice.—Somer- 
lish as soon as the result can be ascertained—per- | set pune 
haps ip our next. 


The society was called to order in the morning Encouraging to Emigrants to the West.—The 
by the President, and several persons admitted |New York Express publishes the following letter 
members, when an adjournment took place to half | dated Sept. 29, from its Buffalo corres ondent :— 

past one o’clock: during the interval the commit- “Night before last we had a heavy fall of snow, 
tees were engaged in the examination of stock, ma- | which laid the greater part of the day on the fen- 
chines, and other articles, and at half past one o’- | ces and logs, &c. Last night the ground froze hard. 
clock the delighted multitude assembled around a | This morning we have had more snow. ‘T'he corn 
well spread table. After the table was cleared the crops in all this part of the Western country are des- 
President announced to the company that Dr. John | troyed. We found oats in some places unfit to cut. 
Barstow of Bangor would address the Society.| We have had indeed a singular summer—tie equi- 
‘The Doctor took his station at the centre of the| noctial gale came on, on Monday last, which stop- 

















table aud delivered an encouraging and practical 
address, which had we kiown in season that it was 
to be an extemporaneous effort, we should have 
provided ourself with means to have taken notes 
that our readers who were not so fortunate as to 
hear it, might enjoy a portion of its richness. As 
it is we are entirely unable to do justice to its mer- 
its. 

It affords us much gratification to find so great 
interest being excited in favor of the important, all 
important interest of agriculture. 

After the examination of the articles offered for 
premium, the Premium Butter was offered at auc- 
tion, and sold for thirty-two cents a pound. The 
purchasers were Edward Kent, Esq. Mayor of this 
city, and Mr Wm. B. Harlow of the Agricultural 
Ware-house. Several other gentlemen purchased 
other lots at an average of twenty-nine cents. 

The coldness of the season and the early frost 
has led many persons to suppose that no corn ri- 
pened in this county ; this however proves a mis- 
take, as beautiful specimens ot seed corn were pre- 
sented, and several lots of corn and beans entered 
for premium on the crops. Penobscot is “ going 
ahead ” in its agriculture, and its soil and climate 
are infinitely superior to the opinion many persons 
have of it. 

Want of faith in the constancy of the seasons— 
the sun shine and the rain, is the greatest eurse 
with which many of our farmers are afflicted. 

We have not time this week to speak further, but 


shall resume this subject at some other time.—Me- | 


chanic & Farmer. 





Health of New Orleans.—The N. Orleans Com- 
mercial Bulletin of Sept. 19th, says:—* We have 
passed the summer and the middle of the first au- 
turmnal month without epidemic of any sort, and 


_ped some of the steamboats, but I believe no acci- 
| dent happened.” 





ell turned out on Saturday, because their wages 
were reduced twelve and a half cents a week—or 
rather because the companies have increased the 
| price of hoard so as to produce that effect. We 
learn from the Lowell Advertiser, that yesterday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, the girls were assembled in 
/the Grove on CWapel Hill, between Gorham and 
South streets,to the number of about two thou- 
‘sand. .-They were accompanied by several hun- 
dred men and hoys, which gave the whole scene 
the appearaue@ of a “ general Muster.” They ap- 
| peated cheerfall and happy, and seemed to think it 
a fine holiday. ‘They bad’a regular meeting in the 
| City Hall on Saturday evening, but concluded to 
‘hold their meetings in the day time, as more be- 
coming the character of their sex.—Transcript, 


| Flare up at Lowell.—The Factory girls at Low- 





Distressing Accident—The United States Gaz- 
ette informs us of a most melancholy disaster 
which occurred on the Columbia Rail Road last 
Sunday afternoon, to the cars for Lancaster, which 
left Philadelphia in the morning, and which were 
near Fairview. 

“In the forward passenger car was a number of 
persons, among others, Mrs Gibson and family of 
Philadelphia, bound to Cincinnati, ‘Phe axle of the 
car unfortunately broke, and let the body thereof 
down upon the road, by which a large hole was 
immediately forced through the car, and Mrs. Gib- 
son and child by some means were dragged thro’ 
on to the ground, and nearly the whole train pas- 
sed over her body, crushing it in a most shocking 
manner, and leaving her a lifeless corpse—the child 
miraculously eseaped death, altho’ much bruised.” 





Marriages. 





In the city of Toronto, U. C. on the 20th ult. Mr 
William H. Allen, Principal of the Augusta High 
School, to Miss Martha Ann Richardson, of T. 

In North Yarmouth, Mr. J. J. Russell, of Bar- 
ring, to Miss Mary Sargent. 

In Bath, Mr. Steven Winslow, of Augusta, to 
Miss Elizabeth Bass. 

In Madison, Mr. John Whorff, Jr. to Miss Em- 
ma Adams. 

In Bath, Capt. Samuel! Bucker to Miss Caroline 
M. Heath. 
ee SE SL LE AE A ES 5, 


Deaths. ek 


In Augusta, Mrs. Priscilla, relict of the late Mr. 

Thomas Sewall, aged 87. Mr. Charles Goldthwait, 

ed 20: 

In Hallowell, Mr. Benjamin Paul, aged 22. 

In Bloomfield, Hon. Bryce McLellan, for many 

ears Judge of Probate for Somerset County, aged 
4. 

In Augusta, Mr. Henry Shattuck. In a quarre) 
of words with Mr. William Lainbard, hitherto a 
respectable merchant of Augusta, the latter seized 
a cordwood stick and levelling it at Shattuck’s 
head, literally stove his skull in pieces, so that the 
brains run out. He survived a few days in great 
distress, and has left a wife and several children to 
mourn the loss of him ou whom they leaned for 
support. Lambard has been taken in custody, and 
the Supreme Court ig now in session.—Banner. 











~ BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay, Oct. 3. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


Prices—Beef Cattle—About last week’s prices 
were obtained for a like quality; better cattle were 
at market, consequently better prices were obtained. 
We notice four, much better than any we have be- 
fore seen this season at market, taken at $7,50.— 
We quote extra $6 a 6,25; first quality 5,50 a 6,75; 
2d quality 5 a 5,25; 3d quality 3,75 a $4,50. 

Barrelling Cattlk—A few lots were taken by the 
barrellers, but not a sufficient number to establish 
prices: we shall give them next week. 

Sheep—Sales quick : lots were taken at $2, 2,25, 
2,50 and 2,75. Wethers $3 and 3,50. 

Swine—One lot to peddle taken at 5 1-2 a 6 1-2, 
and several! lots at 6 and 7 ; small selected lots, and 
at retail, 7 and 8 for sows, 8 and 9 for barrows. 





ee 


KENNEBEC, ss.—./t a special Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the fourth day of October, A. D. 1836. 

BETSEY HUNTON, widow of Prerer Hunvon, 

late of Readfield, in said county, deceased, having 

made application for an allowance out of the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased : 

Ordered, That the said widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to be published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said county, on the last Monday of October next 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, 
if any they have, why the same should not be al. 
lowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Gzo. Ropinson, Register. 


Nursery of William Kenrick, 
Nonantum Hill, in Newton, near Boston. 


Tuts establishment, which now con- 
prises twenty-five acres, includes the se- 
lections of the finest kinds of new Fem - 
ish Pears, and of all other hardy fruits— 
selections from the first rate sources, and the finest 
varieties known. 

74,000 Morus Mutrtirtav is, or true Chinese 
Mulberry Trees, can now be supplied, wholesale 
or retail. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses. Also, 
Herbaceous flowering plants of the most beautiful 
varieties, 

Address by mail, post paid, to WILLIAM KEN- 
RICK, Newton, Mass. 

Trees and Plants when ordered, are carefully se- 
lected, and Jabelled, and faithfully packed, and du- 
ly forwarded from Boston by land or sea. Trans- 
portation gratis to the city. Catalogues will be 
sent to all who apply. 


























Newton, Oct. 8, 1836. Sw37. 
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Cooking Stoves---Fire Frames-—- 
Franklin & Close Stoves. 

The subscriber has for sale MOOR’S celebrated 
Coox Stoves. He has also the Conical Premium 
Cook, which tor a small family or for the price he 
thinks is equal to any in use. A variety of other 
patterns of Cooking Stoves. Also Fins Frames, 
various sizes aod patterns; Franklin and Close 
Stoves. Also Sheet Zine and Sheet Iron. Also 
fron and Steel. SAM’L CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Sept. 22, 1836. 34. 


Greenleaf’s Patent Cheese Press 

This Press is a very a ge cheap and efficient 
contrivance. Its bene advantage is, that its 
power is progressive—being sufficiently light at 
first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 
compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
Press now inuse. It has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 

Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subseri- 
ber, whe will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of activetrustwortby agents. 

MOSES MERRILL, | 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Farm for Sale. 

The subseriber ofp FARM for sale in Pe- 
ru. The homestead c@@fains undred acres of 
excellent Land lying on the s Stream, so cal- 
jed, and the second lot from the Androscoggin riv- 
er, and on the County road half a mile from Dix- 
field Village, and in full view of the Village and 
meeting-house. There is an excellent bed of clay 
on it for brick, with one of Fisk & Hinkley’s Pa- 
tent Brick Machines. The buildings are—a one 
story Brick House mostly finished, a Barn forty-two 
by forty-four feet, well finished, both new. Thirty 
acres of the land is into mowing and tillage, free 
from stone and in a good state. The pasture land 
is good and commodious., Also forty acres of In- 
tervale land well wooded, lying on said Spear’s 
Stream, one mile from the homested, which is sui- 
table for mowing or tillage—a good grain mill ad- 
joins the premises. Any person wishing to pur- 
chase such a Farm is invited to call and view the 
same. These lots of land will be sold seperately if 
desired. ‘Terms of payment easy. 

DANIEL C, SHEFFIELD. 

Peru, August, 29, 1836. 6w32. 


Chinese Muiberry Trees and 
Cuttings. 

The best varieties of Chinese Mulberry (Morus 
Multicaulis) from France, Italy and China, of one, 
two and three years’ growth, may be had in large 
or small quantities, from S. Witmarsh’s extensive 
collection, and forwarded to any part of the United 
States, according to order, with directions for prop- 
agation, 

It is confidently believed, that the present mode 
of culture adopted by us, will prove a certain and 











secure protection against the severity of winter, | 


, and the best method, by which to increase the fol- 
iage and multiply the number of trees. 
All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and faithful attention. 
In behalf of S. Warrmarsn, 
DANIEL STEBBINS. 
-Vorthampton, (Mass.) Sept. 14, 1836. 


Bean’s Improved Patent Win- 
nowing Machine. 

The subscriber would give notice to good Far- 

mers, that he has at his shop in Montville for sale, 





a number of the above Machines—the size is small | 


and convenient—two may be carried in a common 
one horse wagon with the seat in, or three without, 
and are warranted to winnow thirty bushels per 
hour—they are provided with a fine sieve to take 
out the foul seed. Farmers begin to find it is bet- 
ter to give their foul seed and blighted grain to their 
poultry than to send it to mill or sow it to raise up 
more seed of iniquity, The machine may be re- 
turned after a fair trial and the money paid back if 
the purchaser is not satisfied. 

Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subscri- 
ber. JONATHAN BEAN, Patentee. 





Centre Montville, Waldo, Co. Aug. 10, 1836. 


Stoves, Fire Frames and Grates, 
Art Waouesate anv Rerai. 
LADD & STRICKLAND, 
No. 9, Kennebec Row, Hallowell, 


Offer for sale a la 
did assortment of STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, 
and GRATES, than can be found, or was ever of- 
fered in this market, consisting of the latest, and 
most approved patterns now in use—among which 


ed cooking Stoves 4 sizes, 
. premium do 4 sizes, 
nproved premium do 3 sizes 







WILLARD & Co’s Franklin do do 

WILSON’S Improv ‘d James do do 

LADD’S Open Franklin do do 

JAMES’ round and oval Boilers Cook, with large 
and small hearths. 

ALSO,—21 sizes and patterns of elegant FIRE 
FRAMES suitable for Parlors and Kitchens. 

Splendid patterns of ground, polished, and cast 
mantle Grates, for Parlors. 

Cylinder and square coal stoves, for shops and 
entries. 

Franklin Stoves, suitable for Parlors. School 
Houses, &c. 

7 Sizes Box and 6 Plate Stoves, for Shops, 
School Houses, &c. 

Cast Iron Oven, Ash and Boiler Doors; Cast 
Iron Pumps and Furnaces, of different sizes; 
Copper Pumps; Lead Pipe of all sizes; Sheet 
Lead—Zine and Sheet Iron. Tin Ware—Sheet 
Iron Stoves and Funnel, constantly on hand, and 
manufactured <o order. 

The above will be sold at wholesale’ or retail on 
as good terms and as low, as can be obtained at 
any other establishment in the State. 

Hallowell, Sept. 28, 1836, 


Grave Stones. 
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The subscriber would inform his friends and the 
public that he carries on the Stone Cutting busi- 
ness in all its various branehes at his shop in Au- 
gusta village, at the foot of Winthrop hill, 2 doors 
west of G. C. Child’s store on the north side of the 


street. 
GILBERT PULLEN. 
N. B. Manufactured at the above shop Monu- 





|ments, Tombs, Tomb Tables, &c. at short notice, 


as low as can be bought in the State or in Boston. 

He also has a shop. and carries on the business in 

Winthrop village, where he keeps a good assort- 

ment of first rate Dover and New York Marble and 

Quincy Slate. 6w33 
Sept. 13, 1836. 


Guardian’s Sale. 

By License from the Judge of Probate for the 
County of Kennebec, will be sold at Public Auc- 
tion on Monday the 31st day of October next, at 
one o’clock P. M. on the premises, a FARM situa- 
ted in Greene on the vend leading from Greene to 
Lisbon, being the recently owned by Abner 
Littlefield, late deceased, op which isa 
House and Bat iniug about fifty acres, 
ENNEY, 

n to Daniel Littlefield. 











Greene, § : 


HAM’S do do do 4 sizes, | 


- 





Stoves & Fire Frames. 


The subscriber hereby gives notice that he eon- 
tinues to carry on the Stove, Hardware, Tin, Co 
per, and Sheet Iron business at the stand formerly 


r, more extensive and Career by Richards & Noreross, opposite the 


Augusta Hotel, and keeps constantly on hand a 
good assortment of Stoves ;—among which are the 
Prophecy Cook Stoves, which are highly approved 
of by those who have used them, being well eal- 
culated for saving ef fuel and labor ; the Premium 
Cook Stove, of similar form and various . sizes ; 
Wilson’s, James’, Low’s, and Gothic Cook Stoves. 
Fire Frames, of various sizes and patterns ; super- 
ior Frames for Kitchens and Parlors; also Grates, 
Franklin Stoves, and Close Stoves suitable for 
Meeting Houses, School Houses, and Shops; Sheet 
Iron Stoves, Funnel, Sheet Iron, Zinc, and Cop- 
er, Cast Iron Pumps, Oven and Ash Mouths, 
oiler Mouths with grates, together with a variety 
of house-keeping articles, such as Shovels and 
Tongs, Fire Dogs, Britannia Ware, Lamps, Candle 
Sticks, Waiters, Knives and Forks, of all qualities ; 
Spoons, Sauce Pans, Fry Pans, Tea Boilers, Sad 
Irons, Bellows, Brushes, and various other articles. 
He invives those who are in want of any of the a- 
bove articles, to favor him with a call, where any 
of the above articles can be purchased as cheap as 
elsewhere. He intends hereafter to keep a full as- 
sortment of custom made Tin Ware, of the best of 
stock. House Gutters and Conductors, and every 
article called for will be furnished at short notice. 
EDMUND D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, Sept. 23, 1836. S4tf. 


KENNEBEC & BOSTON U: STATES MAIL 
STEAM PACKET LINE. 


The Steam Packet 
NEW ENGLAND, 


NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 


Will leave Gurdiner every Monday and I'riday 
at 3 o’clock P. M., and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 

Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
iner, every Wednesday and Saturday at half past 
5 o’clock P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days ef her sail- 





ing. 
FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 and 
“ Bath to 6 3,50 found. 


{> The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 

The New Ewnevanp is 2 1-2 years old— 
173 feet long—307 tons burthen, and the fastest 
boat that ever run North of Cape Cod. 
AGENT'S. 
Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 
J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, June, 1886. 


Stoves! Stoves!! 

PRESCOTT & WOOD offer for sale at their 
Store in Hallowell, at wholesale or retail, the lar- 
gest essortinent of STOVES & FIRE FRAMES 
ever offered in this part of the State, and at such 
prices as to make it an object for purchasers to call 
—comprising all of the most approved kinds of 
Cooking Stoves now in use.. Also Franklin Six 
Plate and Box Stoves of all sizes. 

Their stock of FIRE FRAMES consist of 30 
different sizes and patterns, suitable for Kitchens 
of the largest size and bed-rooms of the smallest 
dimensions. Also, Sheet Iron, Sheet Lead, Zinc, 
[ron Wire, and a general assortment of HARD 
WARE GOODS. 

Hallowell, Sept. 28, 1836. 


Notice. 


To those who are desirous of improving their Swine. 


The subscriber offers for sale his full blooded 
Newbury White BOAR. He was purchased in 
Newbury a year ago last June—is two years old— 
in a healthy condition, and is a first rate animal.— 
His stock may be seen at the sty of the subscriber. 

ISAAC NELSON. 
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Winthrop, Sept. 8, 1836. 














MAINE FARMER 
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Poetry. 





SS 


The Dews and Roses. 
At evening shade the dews came down 
In gentle distillations, 
And courtly paid to roses blown 
Their silent salutations. 





The roses bloomed as maidens do, 
When wooed with kind caresses, 

And with perfume and blushes too 
Repaid the dews’ addresses. 


The dews, dissolved in tears, declare 
Im ioned admiration— 

The flowers resolve to fill the air 
With odorous emanation. 


Their visits thus, were carried on 
By mutual inctination ; 

And feeling quite in unison, ’ 
Propose amalgamation. 


At length the dews were urged to stay 
Till morning, with the roses ; 

And see the hues which light of day 
On rosy leaf discloses. 


But soon as light upon the sky 
Peered golden o’er the mountains 
The dews in fright, arose to fly 
Up to their cloudy fountains. 


The roses wept—and deeply sighed, 
When thus the dews departed, 

And on their stems they quickly died 
And withered broken-hearted ! 


Miscellany. 
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Considerations for Young Men. 


A taste for useful reading is an effectual preser- 
vation trom vice. Next to the fear of God, im- 
planted in the heart, nothing is a better safe-guard 
to character than the love of good books. They 
are hand-maids of virtue and religion. They 
quicken our sense of duty, unfold our responsibili- 
ties, strengthen our principles, confirm our habits, 
inspire in us the love of what is right and useful, 
and teach us to look with disgust upon what is low, 
and grovelling and vicious. “tt is with good books 
as it is with prayer; the use of them will either 
make us leave off sinning or leave off reading. 
And no man who has fondness for this exercise is 
in much danger of becoming vicious. He is se- 
cured from a thousand temptations to which he 
would otherwise be exposed. He has no induce- 
ment to squander away his time in vain amuse- 
ments, in the haunts of dissipation, or in the cor- 
rupting intercourse of bad company. He has 
higher and nobler sources of enjoyment to which 
he can have access.—He can be happy alone; and 
is indeed never less alone than when alone. Then 
he enjoys the sweetest, the purest, the most impro- 
ving society, the society of the wise, the great and 
the good ; and while he holds delightful converse 
witb these his companions and friends. he grows 
into a likeness to them, and learns to look down, 
as from an eminence of purity and light, upon the 
low-born pleasures of the dissipated and the prof- 
ligate. 

"The high value of mental cultivation is another 
weighty motive for giving attention to reading. 
What is it that mainly distinguishes a man from a 
brute? Knowledge. What forms the principal 
difference between men, as they appear in the 
same society >—Knowledge.— What raised Frank- 
lin from the humble station of Printer’s Boy to the 
first honors of the country ? Knowledge. What 
took Sherman from his shoemaker’s bench, gave 
him a seat in Congress, and there made his voice 
to be heard among the wisest and best of his com- 
peers? Knowledge. What raised Simpson from 
a weaver’s loom toa place among the first of math- 
ematicians,; and Herschel from being a poor fifer’s 
boy in the army, to a station among the first of as- 
tronomers ? Knowledge. Knowledge is Power. 
It is the Philosopher’s stone—the true alchemy, 
that turns every thing into gold. It is the sceptre 
that gives us our dominion over nature; the key 
that unlocks the store-house of creation and opens 
us the treasures of the universe. 

And suppose you that her last victory has been 
won, the utmost limits of her dominion reached ? 

Nay, my friend, she has but commenced her march. 
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Her most splendid triumphs are yet future. What 
new honors she has to bestow on her followers, in- 
to what new field of co and glory she will 
lead them, no one can tell. Her yoice to all is, to 
rally around her standard, forward and aid in 


ements. None are excluded from this high privi- 
ledge. Her rewards are proffered to all, and all, 





though in different measures, may share in her 
distinctions, her blessings and hopes. 

The circumstances in which you {are placed, as 
the members of a free and i _ commupity, 
demand of you a careful of 
means of knowledge you 
is awake, and society in gel 
scale of improvement. 
means of knowledge are 
exist every where, and in 
were stronger inducements ever 
all classes of le in the dilligent use of these 
means. Useful talents of every kind are in great 
demand. The field of enterprise is widening and 
spreading around you. The read jto wealth, to 
honor, to usefulness and happiness is open to all ; 
and all who will, may enter upon it with the al- 
most certain prospect of success. In this free 
community there are no privileged orders. Eve 
man finds his level. If he has talents, he will be 
known and estimated, and rise in the respect and 
confidence of society.—Hawe’s Lectures. 


Notice. 


At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the town 
of Winthrop, holden on the 2d day of May, 1836, 
Voted, That the subscribers be a Committee to in- 
vite a loan to the town not exceeding T'hree T'hou- 
sand Dollars, the interest to be paid yearly and one 
sixth part of the principal, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a farm for the support of the poor. Any 
information on the subject to us or either of us will 
be laid before the town. 

ELIJAH WOOD, 

NATHAN HOWARD, 

STEPHEN SEWALL. 
Winthrop, June 4, 1836. tf. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—/At a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within ao 5 the County of Kennebec, 
0) 
? 

















on the last M September, 4. D. 1836. 
PRISCILLA W widow of Enoch Wood, 
late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having 
made application for an allowance out of the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased, 

Ordered, That the said widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to be published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said county, on the last Monday of October next 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, 
if any they have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Gro. Ropinson, Ragister. 


| _ List of Letters 


| Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, Octo- 
ber 1, 1836. 

















Mr. Arnold Caroline Lacrois 
Abagail Benson Susan Larrabee 
Ezra Bri . John B. Mitchell 
Nathaniel ishop Patience Maxim 
Sarah Buck Rufus Moody 
Mary Cochran Sarah Nelson 
John Courrier Hannah D. Palmer 
Russel Chesel Sophiome 8S. Paekard 
Daniel Coy Charles Pinkham 
John Cleavland Avis W. Ross 
David Daniels Harvey Ramsdell (2) 
Leinda W. Ellis Olive W. Swift 
Lozeina Foster Daniel Sampson 
Asa Fairbanks Samuel Shaw 
Timothy Gardiner Benj. Stevens 
Timothy O. Howe Amasa Tinkham 
Wm. Jennerson Lonon Warner 
Eliza W. Jones Otis Whitemore 
Sarah Johnson P. H. Whittier 
Sabrina King 
Nath’! Kimball 
Thos. Ling 
Alfred Lowell 
Thomas Lancaster _ 

DA Y, P. M. 
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Eastern Steamboat Mail Line 
* FOR 


| Boston, Portland, Bath, Hallowell, Bangor, East 


| 








port and St. John’s, N. B. 


her victories, and share in the honor of her achiev- The Porrianp, 450 tons, Capt. Jabez Howes, 


“ Inperenpence, 500 “ “ Thomas Howes, 
“ Macpvonover, 300 “ “ Andrew Brown, . 
“ Baneor, 400 “ “ Sam’l H. Howes, 
“ Royrat Tarn, 400 “ “ Reed. 


The splendid Steamers Portland and Indepen- 
dence, will run every night, (Sundays excepted,) 
between Boston and Portland—leaving Eastern 
Steamboat Wharf, foot of Hanover street, Boston 
—and Andrew’s Wharf Porrianp, at 7 o'clock 


P. M. 
The Portland 


EAVES Boston, on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays,—aud Port Lanp on Mondays 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


The Independence 
LEAVES Boston on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays,—and Porrianp on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, These Steamers are 
expressly adapted for a sea route, and provided 
with extra Boats and life preservers. 


THE SUPERIOR STEAMER 
Macdonough, 
| aA been put in perfect order, improved in 
model a ath will run daily between 
Portland and |, uching at Bath and Gar- 
ciner—will leav@ Portland after the arrival of the 
Boston Boats, at 8 o’clock A. M., on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and Hallowell, on Mon- 


days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 o’clock A, M., 
connecting with the Night Boats for Boston. 


THE FAVORITE STEAMER 


Bangor, 

wit run as a Day Boat between Portland 

and Bangor, touching at Owl’s Head, Sat- 
urday Cove, Bucksport, Frankfort and Hampden— 
she will leave Portland on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, at 6 o’clock, A. M. immediately after the ar- 
rival of the Boston Boat, and connecting with the 
Night Boats for Boston. She is furnished with a 
Fire Engine, life Preservers, Cork Matrasses, and 
Four Boats. 

One half the Portland and Independence 
will be reserved for the passengers from the Penob- 
scot, and ample accommodativuns reserved for those 
from the Kennebec. 


THE NEW AND SUPERIOR STEAMER 


Royal Tar, 
wit run weekly between Portland and &t. 
John’s N. B., touching at Eastport. She will 
leave Portland on Fridays, after the arrival of the 
Portland from Boston, and St John’s on Wednes- 
day afternoon in season to place her passengers in 
the Independence on Thursday evening. 












FARE from Boston to Portland $3. 
“ from Boston to Bath $3 50. 
“ from Boston to Hallowell $4. 
sg from Portland to Bangor $4. 
“ from Portland to Eastport $6. 


6 from Portland to St. John’s $8. 
“ from Portland to Bath $1 50, 
“ from Portland to Hallowell $2, 
“ from Hallowell to Bath $1, 

Deck passing at reduced rates. 

Freight received every day for all the above ports. 

{(#- The Proprietors of the Boats, howeve', 
will not be responsible for any Bank Bills, Notes, 
Drafts, Packages, Trunks, or other articles of val- 
ue, unless the value is disclosed, a proportionate 
price paid, and a written receipt taken signed by 
the Captain or Clerk. 

All baggage at the sole risk of the owners thereof. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from the Macdonough at Hallowell to Av- 
gusta and Waterville, on the arrival of the boats, 
and on the days of her sailing. 

Books kept at Steven’s, Barker’s, Hutchins’ 
Wild’s, Johnson & Moor’s, Sawtell’s Augusta, and 
Hallowell House, Haskell Burnhain’s, Paine’s 
and Pratt’s Hallowell. _ + 
Apply te CHARLES MOODY, Forest. brs 


LEONABD BILLINGS, Agent, 
land. 


Andrew’s wharf, 
or to A H. HOWARD, Agent, Hallowel 
May. 18. 
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